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On the paradigms the following comments may be 
made. To bring out the point in § 61, the genders 
of the words in both numbers should be added, as 
also for duae and ambae, § 93 end. "They are near- 
ly all Greek names" (§ 80) should be "They are all 
Greek names or names formed in imitation of the 
Greek". The dative-ablative plural of o- and 6- 
stems takes as ending not -is (§ 88), but -ais; but 
why make any statement at all on this point, any 
more than on the nominative and accusative plu- 
ral when the truth is rather hard to express simply 
and clearly? The examples in § 103 should be given 
in the genitive plural as well as in the nominative 
singular. Index (§ 107) does not have a weakening 
of e to i in the oblique cases, but has original «. 
"In these <pre"viously listed words> the nomina- 
tive singular is the stem without the final consonant" 
(§ 108) : this does not apply to caput. Sal, l&r, far 
(§ no), par (§ 180) — genitive salts, Idris, fdrris, 
paris — really have <$ followed by a doubled conson- 
ant (Walde, s. vv.) ; whether it is preferable to in- 
dicate the syllabic length by the sign of vowel length 
is a question, but at any rate these words are in 
exactly the same condition as nominative-accusa- 
tive neuter hoc (§ 239), which Professor Burton 
writes without the sign of length. Ntiwis (§ 113) is 
not a good example of a pure i-stem, since it is 
really a diphthongal stem that has partially taken on 
i-stem inflection in Latin. Iuvenis and cams should 
be included (§ 118) among the nouns with genitive 
plural in -urn, not -ium. Vis (§ 122) is an i-stem 
not a diphthongal stem vei-. "The following nouns 
are peculiar, having a nominative stem different 
from that of the other cases" (§ 123) : this is not 
true of card, carnis, nor of nix, nivis, though the 
relation of the nominative to the stem of the other 
cases differs fr6m that found in other Latin words. 

On the comparison of compounds of -ficus (§ 166) 
see Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre, 491 f. ; if the comparative were formed 
upon the participial stem, it would be -ficientior, not 
the actual -ficentior. Aequus, aequum and the like 
(§ 173) are found in many of our current texts 
and should be listed here; so also in § 315*. The 
genitive singular alius (§ 176) might well be omit- 
ted, since it does not occur in any of our texts; the 
remark on the use of aliSnus (§ 404) would be 
more useful if set in § 177. Nemo is for ng-hemo, 
not for ne-homO (§ 213) ; likewise it is ng, not ne, 
that appears in nego and nescid. Tredecim (§ 216) 
is commonly considered to have e in the first sylla- 
ble; the spelling mUia needs more than a brief com- 
ment in small type where one is not likely to find it 
(§ 219). The idiom consul tertid (cf. Gellius 10. 1) 
might be mentioned along with consul tertium 
(§228). Is and qui really supply the third personal 
pronoun (§ 230) ; cf. § 662, where examples are 



needed. Why try to give the origin of the d in 
accusative mid, ted, sed (§ 231) ? The old explana- 
tion given by Professor Burton is incorrect (Som- 
mer, 441 f.) ; but there is no reason to try to ex- 
plain such a matter in a book of this kind. § 232 
needs a cross reference to § 680. Why not list 
hlbus in § 241 and Ibus in § 247, since they occur in 
Plautus as well as nominative plural hlsce (§ 241)? 
That "the initial i of iste is sometimes omitted" 
(§ 243) is, though unquestionably a phenomenon of 
popular speech, a fact of no consequence in the 
reading of any classical author. No one of the 
stems given in § 247 will serve for genitive eius, dat. 
ei. 

The peculiar passive revertor, perfect active re- 
vertl, which occurs in Caesar, deserves mention under 
semi-deponents (§ 274). Perfects in -hi (§ 283) 
should not be so definitely separated from those in 
-vi (§ 280). The statement in § 306 that in the 
perfect participle ss arises by the addition of a suf- 
fix -so- to a dental is wrong (cf. § 72, and Sommer, 
640). In the imperative 2 singular of 3d conjuga- 
tion, verbs in -io (§ 313), the process really is that 
final t becomes e. In § 332 and in § 347 the addition 
of the meanings would be useful. § 337 would be 
clearer if stated "Compounds like benefacio, in 
which facid remains unchanged", etc. The verb do 
does not have the meaning 'put' (§ 339) except as 
another verb, akin to facid, assumes the form do in 
compounds. § 348 needs a cross-reference to §§ 1019 
ff., where the meanings of the prepositions should 
be added ; so also in § 588. 

Amongst good sections may be noted those on 
Nouns Defective and Variable, §§ 135-142, on Names 
of Persons, §§ 143-149, and on the Thematic Vowel, 
§ 314. Commendable also is the use of the neuter 
participle in the principal parts, § 316. and the inclu- 
sion of compounds in the list of principal parts of 
verbs, § 347. 

(To be concluded.) 
University of Pennsylvania. R- G. Kent. 
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Six Greek Sculptors. By Ernest A. Gardner. Lon- 
don: Duckworth and Co.; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons (1910). Pp. 260. $2.00. 
This new volume in the Library of Art, "the good 
red series", is not only a welcome companion to 
such works as Mrs. Strong's Roman Sculpture, 
Lethaby's Mediaeval Art, Lord Balcarres's Dona- 
tello, and Holroyd's Michelangelo, but it will serve 
to enhance the reputation of its author, who is al- 
ready well known to classical scholars through his 
Ancient Athens (Macmillan, 1902) and his Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture (2nd edition Macmillan, 
1907). The present volume is intended, like the 
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others of the series to which it belongs, to appeal to 
a larger circle of readers than the earlier works of 
the author. 

Says Professor Gardner in his Preface: 

There are probably many people who wish to 
acquire some grasp of the character of the chief 
sculptors without following tue whole course of 
the history of Greek sculpture from its origins to 
its decadence; and there are others who desire to 
supplement what general outlines of this history 
they may have learnt by a more vivid realisation 
and appreciation of the leading artists. 

One should not be misled, however, into supposing 
that because he is familiar with the earlier work 
of the author he can afford to neglect this latest 
volume. For, as will be pointed out, it contains 
many new and important criticisms as well as a 
number of new plates. Professor Gardner does not 
attempt in this volume, as he did in his Greek 
Sculpture, to give a complete history of the sub- 
ject. He lays stress only upon the greatest artists 
and even in their case avoids discussion of work that 
can not be illustrated by extant remains. The six 
Greek sculptors chosen are, of course, Myron, Phi- 
dias, Polyclitus, Praxiteles, Scopas, and Lysippus. A 
cnapter is devoted to each and the whole is preceded 
by an introductory chapter on the general character- 
istics of Greek Sculpture and another on Early 
Masterpieces; the chapter on Lysippus is followed 
by a brief discussion of Hellenistic Sculpture. Out 
of a total of 81 plates, 64 are new in the sense of not 
being found in the Greek Sculpture, and many of 
the subjects illustrated were not accessible at all 
before in works of a moderate price. Especial 
attention should be directed to the instructive Plate 
(1) of the Meleager head in the Villa Medici and 
the Graeco-Roman copy of the same in the Vatican. 
The Acropolis figure reproduced on Plate IV (No. 
674 of the Acropolis Museum, Lechat's favorite) is 
a masterpiece of archaic art. The same may be said 
of the group of Heracles and the Cerynian stag 
(PI. VI, from the Fouilles de Delphes). From the 
same source are the frieze of the Treasury of the 
Cnidians (PI. V), the Agias (frontispiece), and head 
of Agias (PI. LXVII). Especially valuable, too; 
are the six fine plates from Hamdy-Bey and Rein- 
ach's Necropole Royale a Sidon (side of the sar- 
cophagus of the Mourning Women ; Alexander in 
combat, from the Alexander Sarcophagus; head of 
Alexander; head of a Persian; side of the Lycian 
Sarcophagus; and the two heads of Amazons from 
the same). These Amazonian heads are of special 
interest because of the high estimate which Profes- 
sor Gardner puts upon them. Speaking of the 
Lycian Sarcophagus, he says (p. 115) : 

On one side of the sarcophagus is a group of 
horsemen employed in a boar hunt, who remind us 
irresistibly, in the ease of their bearing and the 
grace and variety of the design, of the Athenian 



knights on the Parthenon frieze; on the other are 
Amazons in chariots at a lion hunt, and the heads 
of these figures give perhaps as beautiful an example 
as we possess of the Phidian type of head with 
its regular and simply modelled features ; the richly 
waved hair, soft in texture, yet with no accidental 
disorder to distract us from the harmony of the 
whole design, is also comparable to that of the 
most careful work of the frieze. The discovery 
of such sculpture as this at Sidon shows us how far 
the influence of Attic art under Phidias had spread. 

Among more recently discovered works of art, or 
those of which good illustrations are not readily 
accessible in our textbooks, should be included the 
fine recently discovered torso of the Discobolus of 
Myron in the Museo delle Terme, here combined 
with the Massimi head (PI. XII: see footnote, p. 
64) ; the head of Athena in the Jacobsen collection 
in Copenhagen (PI. XX), of which Gardner says 
(88) that it "corresponds both to the description and 
copies of <the so-called Athena Promachos>, and 
also to what we should expect of the earlier work 
of Phidias"; the Phidian head of Zeus in Boston 
(PI. XXVII) ; the head of the Uiadumenus in Dres- 
den, and the fine head of the same in tne British 
Museum, which Mr. Gardner considers "the most 
faithful copy of the original"; the Polyclitan head 
from Bene ven turn in the Louvre (PI. XL) ; the 
Kaufmann head in Berlin (PI. XLVI) ; the superb 
Petworth head of the Phryne (or Aphrodite) of 
Praxiteles, of which our author says "If Phryne 
served as his model for the Aphrodite, this Pet- 
worth head may represent her later characteristics, 
as the Cnidian goddess corresponds to the first bloom 
■ of her womanhood"; the splendid, though mutilat- 
ed, head of Heracles from Tegea, by Scopas (PI. 
LI, after the Bulletin de Correspondence Hel- 
lenique) ; the Maenad in Dresden, regarded by the 
author as the most characteristic work of Scopas; 
the head of Artemisia and the head of Apollo from 
the Mausoleum; the Praxitelean Youth from Su- 
biaco ; and the Pergamene portrait head of a War- 
rior in the British Museum, as an example of Hel- 
lenistic work. 

Special stress has been laid upon the excellent 
full page plates because of the vital importance of 
good illustrations in the study and teaching of art. 
Plates like those of the Petworth head, the head of 
the Demeter of Cnidus, the head of Heracles from 
Tegea, the Agias head, and the Youth from Subiaco 
set a new standard for books on Greek Sculpture. 

In several instances Professor Gardner has 
changed his views since the issue of the revised 
edition of his Greek Sculpture in October, 1905. The 
Charioteer of Delphi, which he formerly inclined to 
attribute to Calamis, or at least to the Attic School 
(Greek Sculpture, p. 540; cf. Joubin, La Sculpture 
Grecque, Paris, 1901), he would now assign to the 
Aeginetan school, perhaps to Pythagoras of Rhegium. 
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The Wounded Amazon of the Capitoline type, which 
Furtwaengler attributed to Cresilas, Professor Gard- 
ner is now inclined to attribute to the Argive Phrad- 
raon (p. 136). The Townley Venus in the British 
Museum was not mentioned at all in his earlier 
work; he now speaks of it in connection with the 
Venus of Aries and the torso in Athens (PI. 
XLVIII) and is inclined to accept Furtwaengler's 
theory that the original of all these was the Phryne 
of Praxiteles (p. 159). 

Mr. Gardner is still reluctant (p. 113) to accept 
fully Furtwaengler's combination of the Bologna 
head with the Dresden torso as the Athena Lemnia 
of Phidias; he does, however, give a plate of the 
cast and another of the head. The Apoxyomenus 
of the Vatican, which, in common with most schol- 
ar's, he had accepted as "admirably illustrating the 
proportions of Lysippus" (Greek Sculpture, p. 408), 
he now (p. 222) rejects "as only showing traces of 
his influence" and would place it along with the 
Praying Boy in Berlin and the Fighting Warrior of 
Agasias in the Hellenistic period. Instead of the 
Azara head in the Louvre, in which scholars were 
inclined to find the most representative copy of the 
portrait busts of Alexander by Lysippus, Mr. Gard- 
ner would now place the head from Alexandria in 
the British Museum (LXIX). In this head he finds 
a similarity to the Agias, especially in the eyes "set 
in deep at their inner corners"; he concludes his dis- 
cussion by saying, "We need not hesitate to ascribe 
to Lysippus the original of a head which justifies 
the preference given by Alexander himself to his 
chosen sculptor". 

It is a satisfaction to find Professor Gardner de- 
fending Greek Art from the popular prejudice 
against it as having "no individuality" (Ruskin). To 
refute this he cites such heads as the Meleager of 
the Villa Medici, the Demeter of Cnidus, and the 
head of a Persian from the Alexander sarcophagus 
(PI. LXII). The truth is that what people are find- 
ing fault with is, in most cases, not Greek work at 
all, but miserable Roman copies. 

There are occasional references to works of art 
of later periods, as when the lost Perseus of Myron 
is compared to the Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, 
"which, indeed, has something Myronic about it" 
(p. 70), or when attention is called to the influence 
of the Victory of Samothrace on modern French 
sculpture (p. 247). In view of the constant de- 
mand made in these days to connect the ancient with 
the modern, one could wish that such comparisons 
were more frequent. The lost Ladas of Myron 
might be compared with the modern treatment of a 
like subject (a runner at his last gasp) in the Au 
But of Alfred Bouchier (cf. Sturgis, Appreciation 
of Sculpture, PI. XXXV). 

The only misprints noticed were in certain Greek 



words in the footnotes: "MrfiN, for *TSftN, p. 69 
(cf. Overbeck, Antike Schrift-Quellen, No. 542), and 
ylmrOai for yiyve<r8cA, p. 118. 

Six Greek Sculptors is not intended to be a text- 
book, but it does offer attractive supplementary 
reading which should not be neglected by students 
of Greek Art. For the general reader it forms the 
best single- volume introduction to the subject in 
Fnglish, and this by an author whose long acquaint- 
ance with the subject, lucid style, and general dis- 
crimination and sanity of judgment make him a 
trustworthy guide. 
Miami University. Frank L. Clark. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

In an editorial printed on February 3, Professor 
Lodge, speaking of the Latin requirements for sec- 
ondary schools as defined by the New York State 
Education Department, writes that " they are much 
less reactionary than the modifications of Stanford 
University which allow Terence's Phormio in addi- 
tion to the authors set by the commission". 

In defence of the practice in California (the edi- 
torial might have added the University of California 
to Stanford University) I have only to say that 
in the light of pedagogical experience, whether in 
the classioal or the modern language fields, it is a 
strange anomaly that a present-day commission 
should prescribe a course of Latin reading for 
schools which should almost completely ignore the 
colloquial or conversational element. We give our 
students a terrific dose of historical narrative which 
proves nauseating to many. The survivors are 
treated to a year of lofty rhetoric which sends even 
more into the invalid ranks. The few whose diges- 
tion still holds out are given a year of lofty poetry, 
and then, when that is consumed, for the most part 
drop gladly out of the ranks of Latin students. 

Since the introduction into California schools of 
some simple Terentian dialogue (in a form in which 
ante-Ciceronian peculiarities are eliminated), some of 
us have seen distinct signs of a reawakened interest 
in Latin studies. Students entering college no 
longer have the rooted conviction or at least im- 
pression that Latin is a purely artificial language, used 
only for literary purposes, but never employed az the 
speech of daily life. They regard it as the living 
speech of a living people, and, for that as well as for 
other reasons, we in California should now regard it 
as distinctly and foolishly "reactionary" if we did 
not modify the Commission's requirements to the 
slight degree indicated by Professor Lodge. 

I may add that our decision to recommend the 
Phormio was made before the publication of the 
Commission's report. 
Stanford University. H. R. Fairclough. 



